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Acquisition  of  the  Wilson  property  protects  the  immediate  watershed  of  Coles  Brook 
and  the  West  Branch  of  the  Westfield  River,  above. 
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EAR  FRIENDS 


As  you  read  this  Annual  Report,  I  trust  that  you  will  be  impressed  by  the  extraordinary  initiative 
and  hard  work  by  our  land  acquisition  and  protection  staff.   I  believe  that  fiscal  year  1999  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  and  productive  land  protection  years  ever.   I  am  pleased  to  report  that, 
working  with  our  partners,  DEM  protected  21  diverse  properties  for  a  total  of  2,120.5  acres. 
Guided  by  DEM' s  broad  mandate  to  protect  a  wide  array  of  natural  and  cultural  resources  in 
Massachusetts  and  to  provide  for  public  recreational  access  to  them  -  particularly  as  detailed  in  our 
Five-Year  Land  Acquisition  Strategy  -  we  preserved  natural  resources  and  recreational  opportunities 
across  the  state.   We  protected  miles  of  critical  riparian  lands  along  the  Connecticut,  Deerfield, 
Westfield,  and  other  important  rivers. ..secured  scenic  views,  access  to  and  critical  adjacent  lands  for 
a  number  of  forests  and  parks. ..established  a  brand  new  coastal  state  park.. .extended  and  protected 
portions  of  the  Bay  Circuit  Trail,  the  Taconic  Crest  Trail,  the  Namskaket  Sea  Path,  and  the  Tully 
Trail. ..saved  extensive  areas  of  wetlands  and  forests.    In  addition,  we  developed  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  variety  of  future  projects. 

Our  partnerships  with  a  number  of  land  trusts  and  nonprofit  organizations,  municipalities,  counties, 
and  federal  agencies,  have  been  critical  to  all  this  work.   Our  dedicated  land  protection  staff  has 
worked  with  our  partners  to  craft  effective  protection  strategies,  ranging  from  outright  acquisitions, 
to  securing  conservation  restrictions  and  trail  easements,  to  obtaining  bargain  sales  and  gifts  of  all 
of  the  above.   These  partnerships  and  creative  approaches  have  enabled  us  to  stretch  available 
public  resources  and  leverage  over  a  million  additional  dollars  towards  the  cause  of  landscape 
protection  in  our  remarkable  state.   Back  in  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century,  when  the 
Department  began  an  active  program  of  land  acquisition,  the  top  price  paid  was  $5/acre  -  a  figure 
in  sharp  contrast  with  the  realities  of  the  real  estate  market  at  the  end  of  the  20th  Century! 

Thanks  to  all  of  you— our  partners,  our  donors,  our  advocates— for  your  support  in  making  this  great 
year  possible.   In  addition,  I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  crucial  roles  of  Katharine  Lewis  and 
Christine  Chisholm,  DEM's  Chief  Counsel  and  Acting  Director  of  Land  Protection  in  1999 
respectively,  who  guided  us  to  a  particularly  successful  year.   Challenges  lie  ahead  in  maintaining  the 
pace  and  success  of  this  year's  efforts,  and  we  will  depend  on  your  backing  and  collaboration  to 
continue  reaching  our  mutual  goals.   It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  in  such  a  brief  summary  to  the 
rich  variety  of  landscapes  and  biological  resources  protected  during  fiscal  year  1999. ..I  urge  you  to 
get  out  and  see  them! 

Very  truly  yours, 


P.tiMA^. 


Peter  C.  Webber 
Commissioner 
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Our  Mission 


The  Department  of  Environmental  Management 


Mission 


Organization 


x 


HE  Department  of  Environmental  Management  (DEM)  is 
charged  with  the  care  and  oversight  of  the  natural,  cultural, 
and  historic  resources  of  Massachusetts.  DEM  is  one  of  five 
departments  within  the  Executive  Office  of  Environmental 

Affairs.  As  the  state's 
primary  land  management 
and  natural  resource 
planning  agency,  the  DEM 
is  a  steward  for  a  significant 
portion  of  the  state's 
biodiversity  and  open 
spaces,  and  aims  to  provide 
public  recreational  and 
educational  opportunities 
that  are  diverse,  affordable, 
environmentally  sound,  and 
accessible  for  all.  The 
primary  responsibility  of  the 
agency  is  management  of  the 
State  Forests  and  Parks 
system,  made  up  of  nearly 
300,000  acres  of  land  and  over  300  facilities.  Since  the  first 
state  park  was  established  in  1898,  DEM  has  acquired 
additional  lands  to  enlarge,  enhance,  and  protect  these 
forests  and  parks.  During  the  past  century,  the  DEM  has  had 
its  mission  expanded  and  refined  by  nearly  100  general  and 
specific  statutory  mandates.  Today,  DEM  is  a  diverse, 
multifaceted  public  agency  with  responsibilities  that  include 
protection  of  biodiversity,  urban  recreation,  historic  and 
cultural  resource  protection,  forest  fire  protection,  wilderness 
preservation,  waterway  maintenance,  dam  safety,  and  park 
management. 


X 


The  Turks  Cap  Lilly,  a 
threatened  species  in 
Massachusetts,  blooms  on  a 
newly  protected  property. 


.HE  Department  is  organized  into  five  divisions:  Forests 
and  Parks  (DFP),  Resource  Conservation  (DRC),  Legal 
Services,  Administrative  Services,  and  Public  Information. 
The  DFP,  DEM's  largest  division,  is  responsible  for  the 
resource  management  of  the  Department's  forests,  parks  and 
other  land  holdings.  The  DFP  is  also  responsible  for  the 
stewardship  of  more  than  three  million  acres  of  public  and 
private  forest  lands  in  the  state.  The  DRC  provides  a  wide 
range  of  technical  services  on  natural  resource  issues.  The 
DRC  conducts  research  and  planning  for  biodiversity,  plans 
for  the  design,  construction,  and  management  of  park 
development  projects,  develops  policy,  and  provides  a  variety 
of  grants  and  public  outreach  programs.  The  Office  of  Legal 
Services  houses  the  Land  Acquisition  and  Protection 
Program  and  handles  legal  and  legislative  affairs.  The 
Division  of  Administrative  Services  manages  fiscal,  human 
resources  and  other  administrative  support  functions.  The 
Office  of  Public  Information  produces  many  of  DEM's 
publications,  coordinates  events,  manages  press,  and 
responds  to  public  information  requests. 

Diverse  Resources 


As 


the  largest  landholder  in  Massachusetts,  DEM  manages 
the  tenth  largest  state  forest  and  park  system  in  the  nation. 
DEM's  properties  range  in  location  from  Cape  Cod  and  the 
Islands  to  the  Berkshires,  and  include  ocean  beaches, 
freshwater  lakes  and  ponds,  campgrounds,  skating  rinks  and 
swimming  pools,  expansive  forests  and  woodlands,  mansions 
and  gardens,  open  fields  and  meadows,  wetlands,  floodplain 
forests,  farms,  and  ridgetops.  These  facilities  attract  more 
than  13  million  visitors  every  year  who  enjoy  a  variety  of 
active  and  passive  recreational  pursuits.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
these  resources  protect  habitat  and  ecosystems  in  a  rapidly 
urbanizing  state,  and  provide  inspiration  and  enjoyment  for 
many  people  from  all  over  the  world. 
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The  Challenge 


Addressing  the  Threats  to  the  Natural  Character 
&  Special  Places  of  Massachusetts 


Rates  of  Change 


Land  Acquisition 


Mas 


^.SSACHUSETTS  is  favored  with  an  abundant  variety 
of  vivid  landscapes  and  habitats.  Forests  and  marshes,  farms 
and  coastline,  ridgelines  and  meadows,  rivers  and  lakes,  all 
intertwine  and  stretch  from  the  state's  lengthy  coastline  to 
the  Connecticut  River  Valley  to  the  Berkshire  Highlands. 
Unfortunately,  much  of  this  rich  legacy  is  increasingly 
threatened  by  accelerating  patterns  of  development  in 
Massachusetts  which  consume  far  more  land  per  person  than 
in  previous  decades  and  centuries,  all  intensified  by  a  steadily 
growing  population  and  a  thriving  economy.  While  nearly 
30%  of  land  in  the  state  has  some  kind  of  protection  for 
various  wildlife,  agricultural,  and/or  recreational  purposes, 
approximately  a  quarter  of  the  state's  acreage  is  already 
developed  and  about  16,000  more  acres  are  developed  every 
year  ("Losing  Ground,"  Massachusetts  Audubon  Society). 
Less  than  30  years  ago,  by  contrast,  only  15%  of  the  state's 
land  was  developed.  Development  rates  in  the  Berkshires 
remain  relatively  low,  but  the  conversion  of  open  land  to 
residential,  commercial,  and  industrial  development  is 
increasingly  rapid  in  Cape  Cod  and  the  Islands,  portions  of 
southeastern  Massachusetts,  the  broad  corridor  along  Route 
495,  and  the  southern  part  of  the  Connecticut  River  Valley. 

Overall,  the  broad  threat  is  that  Massachusetts  may 
become  a  jumbled  web  of  cities,  suburbs,  strip  development 
and  malls  that  overwhelm  the  fragmented  open  space  and 
corridors  that  remain.  Headlong  development  threatens  the 
integrity  of  the  state's  unique  ecoregions,  the  long-term 
viability  of  rare  species,  the  historic  and  aesthetic  New 
England  character  of  communities,  and  the  everyday 
opportunities  for  those  who  live,  work,  and  visit  here  to 
experience  the  beauty  of  the  natural  world.  Given  what  has 
disappeared  in  our  lifetimes,  what  will  be  left  for  our 
children  when  they  are  our  age? 


o> 


NE  of  the  methods  by  which  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Management  works  to  address  the  complex 
challenge  of  growth  in  this  state  is  the  direct  acquisition  of 
land  and  property  interests  to  protect  these  special  values 
and  unique  landscapes.  A  number  of  other  state  agencies 
(the  Division  of  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  the  Department  of 
Food  and  Agriculture  and  the  Metropolitan  District 
Commission),  plus  the  state's  351  municipalities,  over  100 
nonprofit  land  trusts,  individual  citizens,  and  related  groups 
also  work  to  buy  and  protect  land.  However,  the  Department 
of  Environmental  Management  has  arguably  the  broadest 
mandate  of  all  these  organizations:  protecting  the  state's 
natural  resources  and  the  public's  recreational  access  to 
them. 

Since  financial  resources  are  always  limited,  and  all  land  is 
not  equally  valuable  in  terms  of  meeting  conservation  goals, 
DEM  has  devised  a  Land  Acquisition  Strategy  in  an  effort  to 
prioritize  properties.  The  DEM  Land  Acquisition  Strategy 
outlines  the  Department's  land  protection  priorities  and 
guides  this  complex  decision-making  process. 


The  painted  turtle  lives  on  the  Herlihy  property. 
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Strategy 


Department  of  Environmental  Management's 
Land  Acquisition  Strategy  (1997-2002) 


Goals 


Project  Decision-Making 


Th 


.HE  Land  Acquisition  Strategy  is  reviewed  and  updated 
every  five  years.  The  most  recent  update  was  conducted  in 
1997  and  carries  through  2002.  The  primary  goals  identified 
for  the  acquisition  strategy  are  to: 

•  Guide  proactive  planning  for  land  acquisition 
and  protection  efforts; 

•  Systematically  evaluate  specific  land 
acquisition  proposals; 

•  Prioritize  long-term  and  annual  land 
acquisition  planning;  and 

•  Provide  information  to  others  about  DEM's  land 
acquisition  program. 
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Land  Protection 
Staff 

Project  Managers 

David  McGowan 
Christine  Berry 
Terry  Blunt 

(CT  Valley  Action  Program) 
Jennifer  Howard 

(Greenways  Program) 
Geordie  Vining 

(Coastal  Access  Program) 

Attorneys: 

Dolores  Boogdanian 
Ron  Washburn 
Frank  Hartig 
Marcos  Pittore 
Nancy  Mitchell 

Finance/Paralegal: 

Brenda  Asegan 
Alice  Bilbo-Miles 


The  Strategy  was  based 
on  a  survey  sent  to  all 
statewide  and  regional 
non-profit  organizations, 
resource  maps,  Statewide 
Comprehensive  Outdoor 
Recreation  Plan  (SCORP), 
and  a  park  user  study. 
Utilizing  this  information, 
an  internal  team  of  DEM 
staff  developed  the  1997 
-2002  Land  Acquisition 
Strategy  and  priority  land 
acquisition  focus  areas. 


N  addition  to  the  two  land  protection  specialists  currently 
assigned  to  the  program,  the  Land  Acquisition  and 
Protection  Program  draws  extensively  on  staff  from  other 
programs  with  a  variety  of  skills.  DEM  staff  initially  identify 
potential  land  acquisition  projects  through  a  web  of  contacts 
such  as  landowners,  communities,  non-profit  groups,  and 
other  interested  parties.  They  also  actively  seek  out  projects 
that  accomplish  the  specific  acquisition  goals  outlined  earlier. 
Once  staff  have  determined  that  a  project  has  merit  on  the 
basis  of  DEM  priority  focus  areas,  the  project  is  presented  to 
DEM's  Lands  Committee.  The  Lands  Committee  is  made  up 
of  a  cross-section  of  staff  from  the  Division  of  Resource 
Conservation,  Division  of  Forests  and  Parks,  Legal  Services, 
and  Commissioner's  staff.  Their  role  is  to  review  each 
proposed  acquisition  in  the  context  of  DEM's  overall 
priorities,  budget,  and  competing  proposals,  and  to  make 
recommendations  about  whether  the  project  should  be 
pursued  and  how  to  structure  it.  Ultimately,  the  Lands 
Committee's  judgments  are  translated  into  recommendations 
to  the  Commissioner  and  the  DEM  Board.  In  addition  to 
reviewing  each  project  on  its  merits,  the  Committee 
considers  a  general  set  of  practical  issues  regarding  the  type 
of  threat  to  the  property,  the  project's  feasibility,  the 
resource/ recreation  value  for  the  price,  and  land 
management  considerations.  The  Department  pursues 
projects  through  the  most  cost-effective  and  feasible  means 
available,  seeking  gifts,  bargain  sales,  less  than  fee 
acquisitions,  and  partnerships  whenever  available  and 
appropriate. 
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Department  of  Environmental  Management 


Strategy 


Land  Acquisition  Priorities 


Priority  Focus  Areas 


I 


N  general,  natural  resource  protection  and  outdoor 
recreation  are  the  primary  purposes  for  which  DEM  acquires 
land.  A  strong  theme  within  the  current  five-year  plan  favors 
outdoor  recreation  opportunities  that  are  close  to  major 
population  centers.  The  top  priorities  for  1997-2002  include 
seven  resource  protection  focus  areas,  three  recreational 
themes,  and  the  enhancement  of  existing  DEM  forests  and 
parks  (see  box  at  right). 

DEM  attempts  to  concentrate  efforts  on  projects  that 
fulfill  as  many  focus  areas  as  possible.  These  priorities  guide 
DEM  decisions  for  outright  acquisitions  as  well  as 
conservation  restrictions  and  trail  easements.  The  secondary 
focus  areas  serve  as  secondary  values  in  planning  or 
evaluating  acquisitions.  They  will  rarely  be  the  sole  or 
primary  purpose  for  which  an  acquisition  is  made,  but  are 
important  considerations  when  combined  with  other 
protection,  recreation,  or  management  values.  (The  full  Land 
Acquisition  Strategy  document  contains  detailed  criteria  to 
be  applied  when  evaluating  parcels  in  each  priority  focus 
area.) 


Resource  Protection: 

Primary  Focus  Areas 

Greenways 

Representative  Natural  Communities 

Large  Unfragmented  Areas 

Coastal  Resources  &  Access 

Secondary  Focus  Areas 

Water  Resource  Protection 

Scenic  Landscapes 

Historic  Landscapes  &  Archaeological  Resources 

Recreation: 

Bikeways 

Freshwater-Based  Recreation 

Camping 

Management/Enhancement: 

Critical  Adjacent  Lands 


The  Great  Spangled  Fritilary 
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The  Year  In  Review 


Fiscal  Year  1999  Project  Descriptions 


T« 


.HE  following  21  projects  were  completed  in  Fiscal  Year  1999  (July  1,  1998  -June  30,  1999).  With  the  help  of  our 
partners,  2,120.5  acres  of  land  were  protected.  DEM  acquired  most  of  these  properties  outright,  known  as  a  "fee 
acquisition."  However,  a  number  of  these  projects  protect  "less  than  fee"  property  interests,  such  as  conservation  restrictions 
(which  essentially  remove  the  right  to  develop  a  property),  or  trail  easements  (which  establish  a  recreational  corridor  for 
public  use).  It  should  be  noted  that  dozens  of  other  potential  projects  were  identified  and  evaluated  along  with  the  group  of 
projects  that  closed  in  FY99.  Paragraph  descriptions  are  provided  below  for  each  one  of  the  acquisitions,  as  well  as  three 
larger  profiles  of  the  Williams/Taconic  Crest  projects,  French  King  Gorge,  and  Nasketucket  Bay. 


Project: 

Town(s): 

Significance:                                                           Size  in  acres: 

1   Voss 

Uxbridge 

Critical  adjacent  land  at  Blackstone  Heritage  S.R 

14 

2  Seaman 

Cummington 

4000  ft  on  Westfield  Brook;  harbors  rare  dragonfly  species 

169 

3  Wilson 

Middlefield 

Connects  parcels  of  Middlefield  State  Forest 

25 

4  O'Sullivan 

Gill 

Diverse  riverfront  acreage  in  French  King  Gorge  on  CT  River 

14.5 

5  Williams 

Hancock 

Preserves  portion  of  Tully  Trail 

137 

6  Isaacs 

Dartmouth 

Protects  diverse  coastal  habitat 

191 

7  Adams 

Georgetown 

Enhances  Harold  Parker  State  Forest 

12 

8  Barletta 

Douglas 

Critical  adjacent  land  at  Douglas  State  Forest 

300 

9  Wetmore 

Royalston 

Vital  link  in  multi-agency  Taconic  Crest  Trail 

62 

10   French  King 

Gill,  Erving,  & 
Northfield 

Protects  rare  species,  prime  farmland  and  views 

344 

11    Dunning 

Freetown 

Provides  access  to  Profile  Rock 

24 

12   Barstow 

South  Hadley 

Key  watershed  parcel  on  Dry  Brook  on  the  Holyoke  Range. 

33 

13  Krutiak 

Florida 

Protects  rare  habitats  and  over  3  miles  of  the  Deerfield  River 

393 

14   Bernon 

Franklin 

Key  inholding  at  Franklin  State  Forest 

17 

15    Roderick 

Taunton 

Lake  frontage  at  Massasoit  State  Park 

<1 

16  Calas 

Rowley 

Watershed,  recreational  land 

42 

17  Wittenborg 

Framingham 

Protects  Bay  Circuit  Trail 

83 

18   HerlihyPark 

Whately 

Protects  prime  floodplain  and  bird  habitat  along  CT  River 

14 

19   Nasketucket  Bay 

Mattapoisett  & 
Fairhaven 

Establishes  new  coastal  state  park 

209 

20  Furst 

Orleans 

Extends  Namskaket  Sea  Path                                     1,375-ft.  trail  easement 

21    No  Town 

Fitchburg 

Protects  land  near  Leominster  water  supply 

15 

:'"In  addition  to  the  above  listed  projects,  DEM  entered  into  a  Management  Agreement  to  protect  and  maintain  1900  acres 
of  open  space  on  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  Department  of  Mental  Retardation  (DMR)  Templeton  facility. 
Within  this  management  agreement,  DEM  and  DMR  are  working  together  to  create  an  extensive  network  of  trials.  To  date 
approximately  2  miles  of  trails  have  been  created. 
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The  Year  In  Review 
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Region  5 


10 


18 


12 


Region  4 


Region  3 
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Twenty-one  diverse  properties  totaling  2,120.5  acres 

permanently  protected  in  Massachusetts— 

from  the  Berkshire  Highlands  to  the 

Connecticut  River  Valley 

to  Cape  Cod. 
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Voss  Property 


Uxbridge 


14  acres 

Region  3:  Central 
Full  Fee  Acquisition 
$245,000 


Th 


Blackstone  River  & 
Canal  Heritage 
State  Park 


.HE  purchase  of  the 
Voss  property  by  DEM 
represents  a  small  but 
strategic  acquisition 
intended  to  prevent 
intrusive  development 
near  River  Bend  Farm, 
the  headquarters  of  the 
Blackstone  River  and 
Canal  Heritage  State  Park.  Development  of  the  Voss 
property  would  have  placed  buildings  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  visitors  center,  disrupted  views  of  the  rural 
countryside,  and  hampered  management  of  the  facility. 
This  property  is  comprised  of  two  parcels  -  one  1.3 
acre  parcel  containing  a  small  house  and  one  12.8  acre 
parcel  containing  a  cinder-block  "barn"  that  was  part  of 
the  first  dairy  to  use  pasteurization  in  the  valley.  The 
1.3-acre  parcel  lies  between  the  visitor's  center  and  a 
DEM-owned  parcel  that  is  currently  used  for  parking 
purposes.  Ruth  Voss,  who  passed  away  two  years  ago, 
developed  a  good  relationship  with  the  DEM  park  staff 
over  the  years.  When  Ruth  Voss's  house  lot  separated 
the  park  and  satellite  parcel,  she  was  kind  enough  to  let 
visitors  pass  over  her  property  to  reach  the  visitor's 
center.  Now  this  critical  access  is  assured  in  perpetuity. 
The  larger  parcel  is  across  the  street  from  the  River 
Bend  Farm  Visitor  Center,  giving  it  potential  for  an 
interpretive  loop  trail.  The  buildings  will  be  used  for 
storage  of  maintenance  equipment  and  for  much-needed 
staff  offices. 


Public  access  to  Westfield  Brook  is  now 
secured. 

Seaman  Property 


Th 


.HIS  property  has  over  4,000  feet  of  frontage  on 
Westfield  Brook,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Westfield 
River,  a  federally  designated  Wild  and  Scenic  River. 
Acquisition  assures  public  access  to  the  river  and  prevents 
other  uses  that  might  result  in  siltation,  loss  of  habitat,  and 
degradation  of  the  scenic  values  from  the  vantage  of  the 
river  and  surrounding  uplands.  The  site  also  harbors  a 
state  listed  rare  dragonfly.  The  property  is  immediately 
adjacent  to  Bryant  Mountain  State  Forest,  formerly  known 
as  the  Berkshire  Snow  Basin.  At  DEM's  request,  the  Valley 
Land  Fund,  a  non-profit  land  trust,  acquired  the  property 
on  behalf  of  DEM 
when,  on  short  notice, 
the  landowner  notified 
DEM  of  her  intention  59  a   res 

to  sell.  The  Valley  Land 

j,     j  ,   ,  f  Region  5:  Berkshires 

Fund  conveyed  the 

property  to  DEM  in  the  f  Full  Fee  Acquisition 

spring  of  1999.  /  $108/000 

Bryant  Mountain 
State  Forest 
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Wilson  Property 


O' Sullivan  Property 


Middlefield 

25  acres 

Region  5:  Berkshires 

Full  Fee  Acquisition 

Gift 

Middlefield  State  Forest 


Th 


Ac 


lCQUISITION  of  this  critical  adjacent  parcel  will  help  to 
ensure  the  integrity  of  the  area  in  and  around  Middlefield 
State  Forest  by  connecting  two  previously  separated  parcels 
of  land,  providing  additional  access  to  an  abandoned  stage 
coach  road,  and  protecting  the  immediate  watershed  of 
Coles  Brook  and  the  West  Branch  of  the  Westfield  River. 
The  property  is  home  to  a  variety  of  woodland  animals 
including  deer,  bear,  fisher,  mink  and  many  migratory 
songbirds. 


.HE  former  O'Sullivan  property  totals  approximately  14.5 
acres  in  Gill,  near  the  southwesterly  side  of  the  French  King 
Bridge  on  the  Connecticut  River.  The  parcel  has  1,549  feet 
of  frontage  on  Route  2  and  2,025  feet  of  frontage  on  the 
Connecticut  River  where  it  abuts  the  French  King  Bridge. 
Just  offshore  from  the  property  is  the  "Connecticut  River 
Abyss,"  a  recently  discovered  underwater  gorge  that  is 
deeper  than  an  eight  story  building.  Researchers  have 
identified  at  least  one  previously  unknown  species  in  the 
"abyss."  The  entire  property  is  wooded,  mostly  with  mature 
hardwood,  predominantly  oak  and  ash.  A  shoreline  terrace 
offers  dramatic  views  of  the  river,  including  an  impressive 
view  of  the  French  King  Bridge.  An  escarpment  drops 
steeply  near  the  water's  edge,  providing  a  variety  of  habitats 
for  species  ranging  from  warblers  to  water  snakes. 

This  property  is  part  of  the  special  French  King  Gorge 
area,  designated  by  Executive  Office  of  Environmental 
Affairs  (EOEA)  as  one  of  the  Commonwealth's  "Special 
Places."  DEM  has  worked  with  The  Nature  Conservancy, 
the  American  Farmland  Trust,  local  municipalities  and 
private  individuals  to  ensure  the  protection  of  this 
beautiful  landscape. 


Gill 

14.5  acres 

Region  4:  CT  River  Valley 

Full  Fee  Acquisition 

$95,000 


Connecticut  River 
Green  way  State  Park 


The  O'Sullivan  property  includes  more  than  2,000  feet  of  frontage  on  the 
Connecticut  River. 


1999  Land  Acquisition  Report 
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3    '  Williams  Property: 

The  Taconic  Crest  Trail— A  Ridgetop  Greenway 


Snow-covered  fields  stretch  out  below  the  Taconic  Ridge. 


Th 


.HE  35  mile  Taconic  Crest  Trail 
begins  in  Pownal,  Vermont,  and  follows 
the  ridge  line  of  the  Taconic  Mountain 
Range  southward,  weaving  its  way 
between  New  York  State  and  the 
Massachusetts  Towns  of  Williamstown, 
Hancock  and  Pittsfield.  The  Trail  is 
quite  popular  for  hiking  and  biking, 
and  its  many  overlooks  provide 
spectacular  panoramic  views  of  the 
Berkshires  in  Massachusetts,  the  Green 
Mountains  in  Vermont,  and  the 

Hancock 

137  +/- acres 

Region  5:  Berkshires 

Full  Fee  Acquisition 

$71,000 

Incorporated  into  Taconic 
Trail  System 


Catskills,  Heldebergs,  and  Adirondacks 
in  New  York.  The  Taconic  Hiking  Club 
established  the  Trail  in  1948  and 
remains  the  primary  steward  of  the 
Trail.  However,  over  the  past  decade 
groups  including  DEM,  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Environmental 
Conservation,  the  Williamstown  Rural 
Lands  Foundation  (WRLF),  the 
National  Park  Service,  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  Club,  and  the  Trust  for 
Public  Land  have  joined  the  Taconic 
Hiking  Club.  Together,  they  and  are 
working  to  create  a  ridgetop  greenway 
that  will  ultimately  stretch  from 
southern  Vermont  to  the  Pittsfield 
State  Forest. 

In  1993,  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  signed  a  Bi-State  Compact 
declaring  their  mutual  commitment  to 
the  protection  of  the  Taconic  Ridge 
and  the  Taconic  Crest  Trail.  This 
formal  commitment  has  served  as  a 
catalyst  for  protection  efforts  and  led 


to  the  successful  conservation  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  important  lands 
in  NY  and  Massachusetts.  These 
projects  have  been  carried  out  by  state 
agencies,  working  with  local  and 
regional  non-profit  organizations. 

Over  the  past  seven  years,  DEM  has 
worked  in  partnership  with  the 
Williamstown  Rural  Lands  Foundation 
to  identify  and  secure  priority  lands 
along  the  ridge  in  Williamstown  to 
protect  and  provide  access  to  the 
Taconic  Crest  Trail,  as  part  of  this  Tri- 
State  Taconic  Crest  Trail  Initiative.  To 
date,  DEM  has  added  approximately 
800  acres  to  the  Taconic  Trail  State 
Park,  protecting  close  to  four  miles  of 
trail.  Projects  range  from  outright 
acquisition  of  land  surrounding  the  trail 
to  the  purchase  of  conservation 
restrictions  on  lower  lying  agricultural 
lands,  critical  to  the  unique  rural 
character  of  the  area,  and  may  provide 
access  up  to  the  Crest  Trail.  Together, 
these  acquisitions  protect  and  buffer 
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the  trail  corridor  itself,  and  conserve 
forests,  upland  meadows,  hollows, 
fertile  agricultural  lands,  a  system  of 
calcareous  caves,  and  diverse  habitat 
that  supports  several  uncommon  and 
three  rare  plant  species. 

Acquisition  of  the  Williams  property 
was  a  critical  step  in  these  ongoing 
efforts  and  was  identified  as  a  priority 
for  acquisition  for  several  reasons.  The 
520  acre  Williams  farm  is  located  along 
Route  43  in  Hancock,  just  south  of  the 
Williamstown  line.  Several  years  ago, 
the  Williams  family  approached  WRLF 
for  assistance  in  developing  a  plan  that 
would  protect  their  property  forever 
and  enable  their  son  to  restore  the 
farm  to  a  working  dairy  farm  in  the 
future.  WRLF  played  an  invaluable  role 
of  connecting  the  Williams  family  with 
the  Department  of  Food  and 
Agriculture  (DFA)  and  DEM.  In  July  of 
1999,  DFA  purchased  the  development 
rights  on  220  acres  of  prime 
agricultural  land,  adding  to  an 
agricultural  belt  running  through 
Williamstown  and  Hancock,  and 
helping  to  preserve  the  scenic,  rural 
character  along  Route  43.  At  the  same 
time,  DEM  purchased  a  137  acre 


upland  parcel  on  the 
Taconic  ridge  for 
$71,000. 

This  137-acre  portion  of 
the  Williams  farm 
incorporates 
outstanding  natural  and 
recreational  features 
into  the  Taconic  Trail 
system,  and  its 
protection  secures  a 
1,600-foot  stretch  of  the 
Crest  Trail,  together 
with  a  2,200-foot 
section  of  the  Bentley 
Hollow  access  trail.  The 
property  contains 
excellent  deep  woods  habitat,  and  is 
home  to  many  species  of  songbirds.  It 
includes  two  streams  and  encompasses 
much  of  Bentley  Hollow,  one  of  the 
deeper  hollows  on  the  range,  which 
together  create  excellent  conditions  for 
a  wide  variety  of  wildflower  species. 
Bentley  Hollow  is  one  of  several 
hollows  along  the  range  that  have  been 
targeted  for  protection.  These  lower 
areas  (or  hollows)  serve  as  access 
points  to  the  Trail  and  the  dramatic 
views  that  make  hiking  the  Taconic 
Crest  a  truly  unique 
experience.  In  addition, 
many  of  the  hollows  have 
historical  significance,  as 
they  are  the  sites  of  old 
roads  or  passes  that 
traversed  the  ridge, 
connecting  towns  in 
Massachusetts  and  New 
York. 

Strategically,  the  Williams 
property  is  a  key  parcel  and 
will  serve  as  an  important 
anchor  for  protection 
efforts  to  the  north  which 


Along  the  Taconic  Crest  Trail 

will  connect  with  protected  land  in 
Williamstown,  and  to  the  south  to  link 
with  the  Forbush  Bird  Sanctuary  in 
Hancock.  In  addition,  this  property 
could  be  an  important  link  in  creating 
an  east-west  corridor  that  would 
connect  the  Taconic  Range  with 
approximately  600  acres  of  protected 
land  on  Brodie  Mountain,  and, 
ultimately  with  Mt  Greylock  State 
Reservation  and  the  Appalachian  Trail. 
Making  these  connections  is  a  long 
term  goal  for  this  region. 

As  with  many  multi-objective  land 
protection  projects,  conservation  of  the 
Williams  Farm  took  time  and  patience. 
Working  together,  the  family  and  their 
neighbors,  DEM,  DFA,  and  WRLF 
were  able  to  accomplish  more  than  any 
one  group  could  have  on  its  own.  This 
cooperative  effort  is  a  prime  example 
of  state  agencies,  non-profit 
organizations  and  local  citizens  working 
together  to  protect  a  critical  landscape, 
a  beautiful  trail  corridor,  and  a  working 
farm. 


Spring  Beauty  in  bloom. 
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Isaacs  Property 


Dartmouth 

191  acres 

Region  1 :  Southeast 


Th 


Conservation 
Restriction 

$750,000 

Demarest  Lloyd 
State  Park 


.HIS  191-acre  property  is 
now  a  vital  piece  of  the 
Massachusetts  Audubon 
Society's  (MAS)  Aliens  Pond 
Wildlife  Sanctuary.  Aliens 
Pond  is  one  of  the  largest, 
most  scenic,  and  ecologically 
significant  coastal 
ecosystems  remaining  in 
Massachusetts  that  is  not 
fully  protected.  DEMs 
acquisition  of  a  conservation  restriction  (CR)  leveraged  a 
$495,000  grant  that  MAS  received  from  the  federal  North 
American  Wetlands  Conservation  Council,  which  required 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  layer  of  protection 
through  a  state  agency.  The  property  gently  slopes  towards 
the  coast  from  a  height  of  about  50  feet  through  semi- 
wooded  pastures  and  wetlands.  A  prominent  knoll  provides 
particularly  scenic  views  of  the  property  and  the  ocean 
beyond.  Many  fields  currently  in  agricultural  production  will 
be  restored  to  native  grassland.  The  fields  dramatically  end 
at  a  salt  marsh  yielding  panoramic  views  of  a  165-acre  salt 
pond.  The  property  also  includes  several  strips  of  barrier 
beach,  totaling  about  25  acres,  on  the  other  side  of  the  pond 
overlooking  Cuttyhunk  and  Rhode  Island  Sound. 
This  project  continues  DEM's  partnership  with  MAS 


from  the  1980's  to  establish  this  wildlife  sanctuary,  which 
is  located  in  between  DEM's  Horseneck  Beach  State 
Reservation  and  Demarest  Lloyd  State  Park.  The  MAS 
sanctuary  currently  protects  about  450  additional  acres  of 
the  Aliens  Pond  watershed.  In  addition  to  providing  extra 
protection  for  the  salt  pond,  salt  marsh,  and  productive 
shorebird  habitat,  the  conservation  restriction  ensures 
that  much  of  the  original  Isaacs  Farm  will  remain 
undeveloped.  In  addition,  the  CR  ensures  that  there  will 
be  an  appropriate  level  of  passive  public  access  in  the 
form  of  a  trail  system.  MAS  will  continue  to  take  the  lead 
in  protecting  the  entire  pond  shoreline  and  watershed, 
with  DEM  will  continue  to  work  as  an  active  supporting 
partner. 
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Adams  Property 


T, 


.  HIS  gift  of  20  acres  abuts  DEM's  Georgetown-Rowley 
State  Forest.  It  contains  a  rock  face  cliff,  which  is  a  relatively 
uncommon  geologic  feature  in  Essex  County.  The  parcel  will 
provide  access  to  a  piece  of  State  Forest  that  is  land  locked 
due  to  a  lack  of  access  across  Pen  Brook.  Wildlife  includes 
deer,  fisher,  fox,  and  other  woodland  fauna.  This  parcel  will 
be  connected  to  existing  state  forest  and  town  trail  systems. 
The  Department  is  grateful 
for  the  generous  bequest 
from  the  Baker  Adams  estate.  \ 

20  acres 

Region  2:  Northeas 

Full  Fee  Acquisition 

Gift 


■  -ts*?>W'  VWUVMffl 


d£ 


Fields, 
salt  marsh, 
barrier  beaches, 
pastures  and 
woodlands 
grace  the  Issacs 
property. 


Georgetown- 
Rowley  State  Forest 
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Barletta  Property 
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Wetmore  Property 


Douglas 
300  acres 
Region  3:  Central 
Full  Fee  Acquisition 
$1,500,000* 
Douglas  State  Forest 


Th 


.HIS300-acre 
property,  located  less 
than  1000  feet  from 
Douglas  State  Forest, 
was  slated  to  become  a 
regional  sanitary  landfill 
and  recycling  facility. 
After  years  of 
controversy  in 
connection  with  the 
proposal,  and  at  the 
direction  of  the  Legislature,  the  property  was  taken  by 
eminent  domain. 

This  property  is  adjacent  to  estimated  habitat  for 
endangered  species  and  several  vernal  pools  dot  the 
landscape.   Had  the  state  not  acquired  this  property, 
impacts  from  the  landfill  would  have  included;  potential 
contamination  of  Coopertown  Brook  and  Whitin 
Reservoir  and  an  increase  in  traffic  conditions  to  the 
heavily  used  Wallum  Lake  Day  Use  Area  and  boat  ramp. 
Lastly,  environmental  and  ecological  degradation  from 
increases  in  gull  and  rodent  populations,  and  airborne 
refuse,  dust,  odors  and  fumes  would  have  negatively 
impacted  visitors  to  Douglas  State  Forest. 

::"  Following  the  eminent  domain  taking,  a  land  damage 
lawsuit  and  companion  civil  suit  filed  by  the  landowners 
were  settled  in  February  2000  for  an  amount  higher  than 
the  original  purchase  price. 


Royalston 

180+ acres 

Region  4:  CT  River  Valley 

Full  Fee  Acquisition  (62.19  ac.)  and 
Conservation  Restriction  (118  cr.) 

Fee  $50,000,  CR  $27,000 

Royalston  State  Forest 


Th 


Wildlife  habitat  abounds  on  the  Wetmore  property. 


.HE  Wetmore  property  acquisition  was  a  cooperative 
effort  by  DEM,  Mt  Grace  Land  Conservation  Trust  and  a 
private  conservation  buyer  to  protect  180  acres  in  the 
Town  of  Royalston.  The  land  is  wooded  and  has  more 
than  3,000  feet  of  frontage  along  Warwick  Road  (Rt.  68). 
It  abuts  Royalston  State  Forest  and  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  land  on  the  Tully  River.  DEM  purchased  a  62- 
acre  portion  of  the  property  that  secures  almost  a  mile  of 
the  Tully  Trail,  provides  additional  flood  control  along  the 
Tully  River,  and  management  and  pedestrian  access  to  the 
previously  landlocked  portion  of  the  State  Forest.  DEM 
also  purchased  a  conservation  restriction  (CR)  on  an 
adjacent  118-acre  parcel.  The  CR  permanently  protects  the 
land  from  development,  allows  for  forest  management,  and 
provides  public  access  for  passive  recreation  such  as  hiking 
and  hunting.  The  protection  of  this  property  secures  an 
important  segment  of  the  Tully  Trail,  conserves  the  rural 
character  of  the  area,  sustains  the  historic  use  of  the 
property,  and  protects  a  diversity  of  wildlife  such  as  bear, 
moose,  coyote,  fisher,  bobcat,  and  migrating  songbirds. 

This  project  is  part  of  regional  effort  to  create  a  Tully 
River  Greenway  and  the  Tully  Trail,  a  20  mile  loop  trail  that 
will  link  outstanding  natural  and  recreational  features 
including  the  summit  of  Tully  Mountain,  Tully  Lake,  Jacob's 
Ridge,  Doans  Falls,  several  hundred  acres  of  wild  forests, 
and  the  interstate  Metacomet  Monadnock  Trail.  This  effort 
is  a  cooperative  project  led  by  the  North  Quabbin  Regional 
Landscape  Partnership,  a  coalition  of  local  and  regional 
conservation  groups,  state  and  federal  agencies,  with  the 
mission  to  preserve  strategic  ecological,  cultural,  and 
historic  open  spaces  within  the  North  Quabbin  Region. 

1999  Land  Acquisition  Report 
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French  King  Gorge: 

Protecting  the  Connecticut  River's 

French  King  Gorge 


Erving,  Gill,  Northfield 

365  acres 

Region  4:  CT  River  Valley 

Full  Fee  Acquisition 

$353,000 

Connecticut  River 
Greenway  State  Park 


Th 


.HE  French  King  Gorge  area  of  the 
Connecticut  River  has  long  been  a 
priority  target  for  DEM's  Connecticut 
Valley  Action  Program  because  of  its 
spectacular  views,  imperiled  habitats, 
prime  farmland  and  unusual  geology.  It 
is  one  of  a  number  of  "Special  Places" 
throughout  the  state  designated  by  the 


Executive  Office  of  Environmental 
Affairs,  and  is  regarded  by  many  as  one 
of  the  most  significant  assets  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley. 

The  Gorge  itself  was  formed 
thousands  of  years  ago  by  glacial  melt 
waters  flowing  along  a  "seam"  of  the 
Eastern  Block  Fault.  The  terrain 
surrounding  the  Gorge  is  an  amazing 
complex  of  ridges,  swales,  knobs,  cliffs, 
ledges  and  flats.  Not  surprisingly,  that 
landscape  in  turn  supports  a  rich  array 
of  plant  and  animal  communities, 
including  rich  mesic  forest,  dry  rock 
outcroppings,  vernal  pools,  sedge 
meadows  and  seeps.  There  are  several 
state-listed  endangered  and  threatened 
species  on  the  rock  outcrops  of  Triassic 
sandstone  and  the  wetland  meadow. 
On  both  sides  of  the  River,  stands  of 
mature  forest,  containing  oak  and 


spring 

breeding 

grounds. 


chestnut  oak,  hemlock,  sugar  maple, 
black  birch,  hickory  and  white  pine 
occupy  the  upland  areas.  Along  the 
river  itself  there  are  large  blocks  of 
post-glacial  and  alluvial  soils  which 
provide  Class  I  and  II  tillable  farmland 
and  a  small  fringe  of  flood  plain  forest. 
The  spectacular  view  from  the  bridge  is 
designated  as  "Distinctive,"  the  highest 
category  of  visual  quality  in  the  DEM 
Scenic  Landscape  Inventory,  among  the 
top  5%  of  scenic  landscapes  in  the 
state.  Overall,  the  French  King  Gorge  is 
an  ecological,  scenic,  and  agricultural 
gem. 

Several  years  ago,  DEM  acquired  a 
conservation  restriction  on 
approximately  240  acres  of  upland  and 
riverfront  that  dominate  the  view  of  the 
south  side  of  the  gorge  and  the  Millers 
River  confluence.  In  1998,  the 
acquisition  and  protection  of  an 
additional  600  acres  became  possible  as 
a  result  of  the  state's  new  electric  utility 
restructuring  laws  requiring  utility 
companies  to  sell  off  surplus  lands.  A 
coalition  that  includes  DEM,  DFA,  the 
Nature  Conservancy  and  the  American 
Farmland  Trust  was  quickly  formed  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
secure  this  remarkable  and  diverse 
parcel.  When  the  New  England  Power 
Company,  owner  of  the  land  since  the 
1960s,  put  a  short  deadline  on 
completing  the  project,  American 
Farmland  Trust  agreed  to  coordinate 
the  effort,  with  assurances  from  DEM 
and  DFA  for  quick  reimbursement.  It 
worked.  In  1999  DFA  placed  an 
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French  King  Gorge  contains  ridges,  swales,  knobs,  cliffs,  ledges  and  flats, 
and  hosts  a  wide  array  of  plants  and  animals 


Agricultural  Preservation  Restriction  on 
212  acres  of  the  prime  farmland  along 
the  river  in  Erving,  Gill  and  Northfield, 
and  DEM  acquired  the  fee  interest  in 
approximately  365  acres  of  wooded 
terrain  which  comprises  the  scenic 
views  from  the  bridge  and  the 
ecologically  diverse  and  imperiled 
habitats  sites.  With  assistance  from  The 
Nature  Conservancy  and  municipalities, 
all  600  acres  were  protected.  Without 
question,  this  is  a  project  that  illustrates 
the  abilities  of  partnerships  between 
DEM,  DFA  and  the  private  sector, 
using  the  quick  acting  capabilities  of  a 
non-profit  conservation  organization  to 
secure  land  on  behalf  of  the 
Commonwealth's  resource  agencies. 
DEM's  French  King  Gorge  lands  are 
now  a  part  of  the  on-going  protection 


of  the  Connecticut  River  Valley  and  will 
be  integrated  into  the  Connecticut 
River  Greenway 
State  Park. 


Great  Blue 

Herons  can 

find  the 

habitat  they 

need  on  the 

French  King 

Gorge 

property. 
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Dunning  Property 


1  n 

Barstow  Property 


Freetown 

24.16  acres 

Region  1:  Southeast 

Full  Fee  Acquisition 

$342,100 

Freetown  State  Forest 


TH 


.HIS  property  is  an 
excellent  addition  to  the 
Freetown  State  Forest.  The 
parcel  is  approximately  one 
mile  west  of  Profile  Rock,  a 
50  foot  outcropping  that 
shows  a  human  profile  of 
what  the  Wampanoag 
Native  Americans  believe  to 
be  Chief  Massasoit.  There 
are  two  trails  on  this  property  that  will  now  provide  public 
access  from  Freetown  State  Forest  to  Profile  Rock.  This 
24.16-acre  property  contains  a  small  pond,  which  could  be 
used  for  fresh-water  recreation.  The  land  in  this  parcel  is 
generally  flat  and  could  also  be  used  as  a  group  camping 
and  swimming  area. 


Th 


.  HE  former  Barstow  property,  totaling  nearly  34  acres,  is 
part  of  a  vital  link  between  the  Connecticut  River  and  Mt. 
Holyoke  Range  State  Park.  It  has  approximately  1,330  feet 
of  frontage  on  Route  47,  a  proposed  Scenic  Byway,  and 
shares  an  extensive  boundary  with  DEM's  Skinner  State 
Park.  Acquisition  of  this  site  secures  the  last  remaining 
portion  of  the  entire  watershed  of  a  small,  swift  stream 
called  Dry  Brook,  which  has  a  number  of  small  cascades 
descending  over  basalt  (trap rock)  ledges.  It  provides 
outstanding  bird  habitat  for  scarlet  tanagers,  red  eyed  vireos, 
Baltimore  orioles,  hermit  thrushes,  and  yellow  warblers.  As  a 
strategic  greenway  parcel,  this  acquisition  combines 
protection  of  both  natural  and  passive  recreational  resources, 
while  preventing  development  in  a  sensitive  watershed  area. 

The  site  was  acquired  by  DEM  in  a  complicated 
transaction  (called  an  imkind  transfer)  with  the  Valley  Land 
Fund.  The  structure  of  the  sale  provided  tax  incentives  to 
the  owners  that  allowed  them  to  sell  to  the  Department. 


South  Hadley 

33.78  acres 

Region  4: 

CT  River  Valley 

Full  Fee  Acquisition 

$163,800 

Skinner  State  Park 


The  newly  acquired 
Dunning  property  will 
provide  public  access  to 
Profile  Rock  in  Freetown 
State  Forest. 


l: 
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^    Krutiak  Property 


14 


Bernon  Property 


Florida 

393  acres 

Region  5:  Berkshires 

Full  Fee  Acquisition 

$355,000 


Th 


Mohawk  Trail 
State  Forest 


.HE  Department  of 
Environmental 
Management  acquired 
approximately  393  acres 
of  land  located  on  the 
Deerfield  River  in 
Florida,  Massachusetts 
from  the  Krutiak  family. 
The  parcel  has  nearly 
7,000  feet  of  frontage  on 
the  Deerfield  River  within  an  area  designated  as  rare 
wetlands  wildlife  habitat.  This  acquisition  will  help  protect 
the  floodplain  forest  and  wetlands  ecosystems  along  the 
river's  edge.  The  upland  portion  of  the  former  Krutiak 
parcel  has  the  potential  for  many  recreational  uses.  By 
protecting  the  uplands,  the  viewshed  enjoyed  by  the  many 
kayakers,  rafters,  and  canoeists  that  paddle  the  river  each 
year  will  now  be  preserved.  High  elevations  in  the  interior 
of  the  properly  provide  beautiful  scenic  vistas  of  the  river 
valley  and  views  of  the  surrounding  Berkshire  mountain 
range.  DEM  hopes  to  acquire  a  30-acre  connecting  parcel 
that  will  establish  a  physical  link  between  Mohawk  Trail 
State  Forest  and  the  Deerfield  River. 


JL  RANKLIN  State  Forest  surrounds  this  property  on 
three  sides.  Its  frontage  on  Forge  Hill  Road,  a  public  way, 
would  have  allowed  interior  development  of  the  property 
in  a  town  experiencing  a  rampant  construction  boom.  The 
Department  has  long  sought  ownership  of  this  parcel  due 
to  its  critical  location. 

A  woods  road  leading  from  Forge  Hill  Road  could 
provide  public  access  to  an  established  trail  network 
within  the  state  forest.  A  variety  of  passive  recreational 
opportunities  will  be  enhanced  through  this  acquisition, 
including  hiking,  mountain  biking,  and  nature  study. 
The  Town  of  Franklin  will  reimburse  $225,000  to  the 
Department  as  a  partial  payment  for  a  municipal 
drinking  water  well  that  will  be  installed  in  Franklin 
State  Forest. 


Franklin 

17  acres 

Region  1 :  Southeast 

Full  Fee  Acquisition 

$480,000 


Franklin  State  Forest 


In  addition  to 
protecting  7,000  feet 
of  river  front,  the 
Krutiak  property 
acquisition  protects 
recreational 
opportunities  and 
views  on  the  rolling 
uplands. 
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5    Roderick  Property 


'6    Calas  Property 


Taunton 

0.16  acres 

Region  1 :  Southeast 

Full  Fee  Acquisition 

$1,000 

Massasoit  State  Park 


Th 


HIS  small  parcel 
represented  the  only 
private  inholding  along  a 
considerable  length  of 
DEM-owned  frontage  on 
Rico  Lake  at  Massasoit 
State  Park.  With  the 
owner's  permission,  DEM 
had  previously  installed  a 
gate  across  a  woods  road 
leading  down  to  the 
parcel's  20  feet  of  frontage  on  the  lake.  Now  DEM  will  have 
full  control  of  this  small,  but  strategically  significant,  parcel 
of  land. 


Th 


The  Calas  property  protects  a 
watershed  area  and  provides 
recreational  opportunities. 


HIS  acquisition  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  cooperative 
effort  between  state  and  local  government.  The  Town  of 
Rowley  sought  to  purchase  a  54-acre  parcel  of  land  near 
Georgetown-Rowley  State  Forest  in  order  to  establish  and 
protect  a  new  well  for  municipal  drinking  water.  The  same 
parcel  has  been  a  DEM  regional  priority  for  over  ten  years. 
Representatives  from  DEM,  the  town,  and  the  owner  met 
and  eventually  negotiated  a  deal  that  benefited  all  parties. 
The  town  acquired  the  entire  property  in  fee  and  DEM 
acquired  a  conservation  restriction  on  approximately  44 
acres  (the  Zone  I  wellhead  protection  zone  was  excluded 
from  the  DEM  CR).  Funding  sources  for  the  acquisition 
included  a  matching  grant  from  the  state  (sponsored  by 
Representative  Harriet  Stanley),  the  town  match,  and 
additional  funds  from  the  Rowley  Water  Board  and 
Conservation  Commission.  DEM's  contribution  of  $150,000 
for  the  CR  represented  a  significant  bargain  sale  as  the 
appraised  value  of  the  CR  was  $580,000. 

Public  access  is  permitted  on  the  property.  Hiking, 
mountain  biking,  and  horseback  riding  are  among  the 
passive  recreational  activities  that  will  benefit  from  a  well- 
established  network  of  trails  that  crisscross  the  parcel.  Due 
to  the  presence  of  a  municipal  drinking  water  supply,  no 
motorized  vehicles  will  be  allowed.  Agricultural  land  on  the 
property  will  continue  to  be  leased  to  one 
of  Rowley's  last  farming  families. 
Protection  of  this  critical  adjacent  property 
will  ensure  that  development  will  not 
encroach  on  the  forest's  eastern  boundary. 


Rowley 

Region  2:  Northeast 

44  acres 

Conservation  Restriction 

$150,000 


Georgetown/Rowley 
State  Forest 
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17    Wittenborg  Property        '8    Herlihy  Park 


Framingham 

83.4  acres 

Region  3:  Central 

Conservation  Restriction 

$544,000 

Callahan  State  Park 


Th 


.HIS  acquisition 
was  a  cooperative 
effort  by  DEM,  the 
Town  of  Framingham, 
and  the  Sudbury 
Valley  Trustees  (SVT) 
to   protect  84  acres 
of  land  on  the  east 
side  of  Wayside  Inn 
Road  in  the  Town  of 
Framingham.  This 
parcel  is  rich  in  natural  resources  and  is  a  critical  link  in  the 
Bay  Circuit  Trail  and  Greenway.  Spearheaded  by  SVT,  the 
Wittenborg  Conservation  project  represents  the  best  of 
collaborative  efforts  among  local  and  state  conservation 
agencies,  land  trusts  and  the  real  estate  development 
community.  SVT  acquired  the  entire  Wittenborg  property, 
which  included  land  on  both  sides  of  Wayside  Inn  Road. 
With  the  assistance  of  a  Self-Help  grant  administered  by 
the  State  Division  of  Conservation  Services,  the  Town 
acquired  the  fee  interest  in  a  major  portion  of  the  property 
together  with  a  trail  easement  over  an  adjacent  parcel 
retained  by  the  landowner.  DEM  acquired  a  Conservation 
Restriction  on  this  same  84-acre  parcel.  In  addition,  DEM's 
Conservation  Trust  contributed  $44,000  toward  the 
purchase  price.  The  balance  of  the  property  on  the  west 
side  of  the  road,  which  had  less  conservation  and 
recreation  value,  was  sold  to  a  developer.  The  Town,  in 
consultation  with  DEM,  will  take  the  lead  in  managing  the 
property,  which  is  now  open  to  the  public  for  passive 
recreational  use.  The  Town  also  intends  to  use  the  properly 
as  an  outdoor  classroom  for  local  school  children. 

The  84-acre  parcel  is  a  mosaic  of  woodland,  rolling  hills, 
meadows,  forested  wetlands,  shrub  scrub  swamp,  vernal 
pools,  and  an  intermittent  stream.  It  has  been  designated 
as  a  "Distinctive  Landscape"  by  DEM's  Scenic  Landscape 
Inventory,  and  provides  connections  to  other  conservation 
lands  owned  by  SVT  and  Sudbury.  This  parcel  is  a  critical 
link  in  the  regional  Bay  Circuit  Trail  and  Greenway,  and  its 
protection  brings  the  100-year-old  dream  of  creating  a  200- 
mile  garland  of  green  encircling  metropolitan  Boston  one 
step  closer  to  reality. 


TH 


HIS  14-acre  parcel,  acquired  as  a  no  cost  transfer  from 
the  Franklin  Regional  Council  of  Governments,  has 
approximately  1,500  feet  of  frontage  on  the  Connecticut 
River.  The  parcel  offers  spectacular  views  of  the 
Pocumtuck  Range,  which  parallels  the  Connecticut  River 
in  Deerfield.  It  is  listed  as  "Noteworthy"  in  the  DEM 
Landscape  Inventory,  and  is  noted  as  an  important  piece 
of  land  for  its  riparian  communities,  especially  as  a  flood 
plain  forest  along  the 
Connecticut  River. 
Sugarloaf  Brook  also  runs 
through  this  parcel  and 
provides  habitat  for  several 
uncommon  species  of 
trees  such  as  elm  and  box 
elder.  The  parcel  has  also 
been  identified  as  being 
part  of  the  Pocumtuck 
Indian  occupation. 


Whately 

14  acres 

Region  4: 

CT  River  Valley 

Full  Fee  Acquisition 

Gift 

Connecticut  River 
Greenway  State  Park 


The  Herlihy  property  includes  1,500  feet  of  river 
frontage  and  great  views  of  the  Pocumtuck  Range. 
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Nasketucket  Bay: 
Establishing  a  New  Coastal  State  Park 


Mattapoisett 

209  acres 

Region  1 :  Southeast 

Full  Fee  Acquisition 

$8.15  million 

Nasketucket  Bay 
State  Reservation 


L 


.N  January  of  1999,  DEM 
established  a  new  209-acre 
coastal  state  park  situated 
in  the  Town  of 
Mattapoisett.  The  property 
is  now  the  Nasketucket  Bay 
State  Reservation,  which 
refers  to  the  property's 
location  on  Nasketucket 
Bay— part  of  Buzzards  Bay 
in  southeastern 
Massachusetts.  The  name 
refers  to  the  original  Wampanoag  place  name  for  the  area, 
"Our  River  Grass  Place."  Prior  to  its  acquisition,  the 
property  was  one  of  the  largest  undeveloped  and 
unprotected  parcels  of  land  remaining  on  the  shores  of 
Buzzards  Bay,  as  well  as  among  the  most  extensive  coastal 
properties  to  come  on  the  market  in  the  last  decade.  The 
new  park,  once  restored,  will  be  ideal  for  passive  recreation 
due  to  its  3,400  feet  of  coastline  curving  along  the  rocky 
shore,  and  the  miles  of  trails  through  various  forest 
communities.  In  addition,  the  property  protects  a  dynamic 
range  of  ecosystems,  including  five  forest  types,  extensive 
wetlands,  open  areas,  and  coastal  habitats.  The  acquisition  is 


Nasketucket  Bay  offers  a  lengthy  coastline  to  explore. 
JLL,   Department  of  Environmental  Management 


perhaps  the  most  dramatic  manifestation  of  the  Scenic  and 
Natural  Diversity  (SAND)  program  implemented  by  the 
Executive  Office  of  Environmental  Affairs  during  fiscal  years 
1998  and  1999,  which  targeted  state  resources  towards  the 
preservation  of  land  in  the  southeast  and  Cape  Cod. 

The  $8.15  million  price  tag  for  this  exceptional  property 
was  the  culmination  of  years  of  competing  visions,  false 
starts,  and  intricate  maneuvering  between  those  attempting 
to  develop  the  property  and  those  attempting  to  protect  it. 
DEM,  with  some  help  from  local  land  trusts,  ultimately 
acquired  the  property  from  a  group  of  developers  who  had 
purchased  it  several  years  previously  from  the  estate  of 
Manuel  Nunes.  The  Nunes  family  had  owned  the  property, 
unchanged,  for  about  half  a  century.  At  the  time  of  the  sale, 
however,  the  developers  had  completed  planning  and 
permitting  for  a  130-lot  residential  subdivision.  The  property 
was  slated  to  become  a  gated  community  with  the  prospect 
of  an  assisted  living  facility  or  additional  lots  in  the  future. 
The  developers  actually  began  construction  of  their 
subdivision  access  road  and  seven  drainage  basins  before  a 
final  agreement  was  finally  reached.  Indeed,  in  the  final 
hours  of  the  project,  another  development  group  interested 
in  purchasing  the  property  to  build  an  exclusive  golf  course 
did  all  they  could  -  unsuccessfully  -  to  derail  the  public 
acquisition  and  protection  of  the  property. 

The  property  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  Southern 
Bristol  Lowland  ecoregion.  White-tailed  deer,  coyote,  eastern 
cottontail,  and  the  traditional  range  of  mammals  make  their 
homes  here,  as  do  familiar  amphibians,  reptiles,  birds,  and 
insects.  A  certified  vernal  pool  in  the  northwestern  corner  of 
the  property,  and  perhaps  others  in  the  southeastern  corner, 
support  spotted  salamanders  and  wood  frogs.  Several 
"species  of  special  concern"  have  recently  been  documented 
on  the  Reservation.  During  the  summer  of  1999,  about  50 
species  of  birds  were  also  documented,  from  characteristic 
New  England  species  to  tropical  migrants.  Much  of  the 
property  is  forested,  and,  in  addition  to  several  different 
forest  communities  that  are  common  to  southern  New 


England  (White  Pine,  Mixed  Oak,  Oak-Hardwoods,  Red 
Maple  swamp),  the  property  contains  extraordinary  stands  of 
American  Holly.  Usually  thought  of  as  a  relatively  small 
shrub,  at  Nasketucket  Bay  the  American  Holly  grows  into 
the  upper  canopy  with  heights  of  up  to  70  feet.  In  fact, 
several  individual  Holly  trees  have  recently  been 
demonstrated  to  be  larger  than  any  other  found  in  the  state, 
with  the  largest  featuring  a  35%  greater  circumference  than 
the  previous  "champion."  In  addition,  hugging  the  coast  in 
the  middle  of  the  property's  shoreline  and  Coastal  Forest  is  a 
small,  distinctive  stand  of  rare  Maritime  Forest,  extending 
about  an  acre,  with  windswept  Black  Tupelo  trees  standing 
out  against  the  horizon. 

The  property's  extensive  undeveloped  shoreline  provides 
visitors  with  an  unusual  sense  of  solitude,  and  even  wildness, 
especially  for  an  area  only  five  miles  from  the  large  city  of 
New  Bedford.  The  Reservation's  coastline  includes  about  11 
acres  of  salt  marsh  and  a  narrow  barrier  beach,  which  gives 
way  to  a  rocky  intertidal  zone,  all  of  which  is  more  conducive 
to  walking,  birding,  and  beach-combing  than  swimming  or 
sun-bathing.  This  coastal  environment  supports  a  completely 
different  habitat  than  the  rest  of  the  property.  The  property's 
coastline  attracts  a  range  of  species  from  green  herons, 
sandpipers,  and  terns,  to  mollusks,  to  marine  mammals  such 
as  the  gray  seals  that  haul  out  on  the  off-shore  rocks.  A 
substantial  eel  grass  bed  also  grows  off-shore,  providing 
critical  and  increasingly  limited  habitat. 


For  thousands  of  years,  the  property  was  probably  used 
intermittently  by  prehistoric  peoples  for  short-term  hunting 
and  fishing  camps,  as  revealed  by  the  low  density  of 
archaeological  artifacts  in  the  property's  approximately  10- 
acre  field.  More  recently,  the  property  was  used  as  a  farm 
whose  remnants  include  a  19th  Century  farmhouse 
foundation  and  stone  walls  running  throughout  the  forest. 
Now  at  the  end  of  the  20th  Century,  DEM  has  been  able  to 
protect  the  property  in  perpetuity.  While  DEM  took  the  lead, 
the  project  would  not  have  been  possible  if  other 
environmental  agencies  (Division  of  Fish  &  Wildlife, 
Department  of  Food  &  Agriculture,  and  Division  of 
Conservation  Services)  had  not  recognized  it  as  a  priority 
and  volunteered  to  contribute  portions  of  their  annual 
budgets.  Similarly,  the  local  Fairhaven  Land  Preservation 
Trust  and  Mattapoisett  Land  Trust  committed  $150,000  of 
the  purchase  price  at  a  critical  juncture.  Since  the  closing  in 
January  1999,  DEM  has  contracted  for  a  comprehensive 
ecological  inventory  to  provide  a  baseline  of  information, 
and  is  actively  pursuing  restoration  and  stewardship  planning. 


The  Reservation 
encompasses  five 
forest  types,  extensive 
wetlands,  open  areas, 
and  coastal  habitats. 
Inset:  Windswept 
Black  Tupelo  trees 
stand  out. 
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Furst  Property 


Orleans 

1,375  linear  feet 

Region  1 :  Southeast 

Trail  Easement 

$50,000 

Nickerson  State  Park 


D, 


EM  partnered  with 
the  Town  of  Orleans  on 
this  project  as  part  of  the 
assemblage  of  the 
Namskaket  Sea  Path. 
Orleans  contributed 
$50,000  plus  an  additional 
$50,000  "Cape  Cod 
Pathways"  grant  received 
from  Barnstable  County.  DEM  and  the  Town  acquired  a 
perpetual  intertidal  trail  easement  for  the  public  to  walk 
along  the  1,375-foot  shoreline  of  the  Furst's  gorgeous 
property.  As  part  of  the  transaction,  the  Town  of  Orleans 
also  acquired  a  conservation  restriction  on  approximately 
17  acres  of  upland  and  wetlands  on  the  Furst  parcel. 

This  trail  easement  is  a  critical  link  in  the  Namskaket  Sea 
Path,  which  connects  Nickerson  State  Park's  bayside  beach 
through  several  properties  to  the  Town  of  Orleans'  Skaket 
Beach,  for  a  contiguous  stretch  of  nearly  two  miles.  The 
Furst  property  is  in  an  area  listed  as  among  the  state's  most 
scenic  landscapes,  and  is  within  the  Inner  Cape  Cod  Bay 
Area  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern.  The  easement 
builds  on  several  other  acquisitions  conducted  by  DEM  and 
the  Town  since  1995.  Overall,  the  Sea  Path  is  a  mix  of  public 
and  private  property,  with  the  shared 
characteristic  of  a  public  right-of-way 
along  the  "intertidal  zone"  -  the  wet 
area  between  high  and  low  tide.  The 
corridor  is  at  its  broadest  at  low  tide, 
when  the  Bay  waters  drop  nearly  nine 
vertical  feet  to  expose  a  broad  ribbon  of 
sand  up  to  a  mile  wide.  At  high  tide,  on 
the  other  hand,  certain  sections  of  the 
trail,  including  the  Furst  easement,  are 
virtually  entirely  underwater. 


The  majority  of  tidelands  in  Massachusetts  are  privately 
owned,  and  public  access  to  them  is  legally  limited  to 
fishing,  fowling,  and  navigation.  The  Furst  easement  and  the 
Namskaket  Sea  Path  legally  secures  the  public's  right  to  walk 
along  this  splendid  stretch  of  coastline  forever. 


No  Town 


x 


.his  acquisition 
protects  land  near 
the  municipal  water 
supply  for  the  City 
of  Leominster. 


Fitchburg 

1 5  acres 

Region  2:  Northeast 

Full  Fee  Acquisition 

$700,000 

Municipal  water  supply 


1A 

LT\   Department  of  Environmental  Management 


The  Furst  project  protects  1,375  feet  of  the  Namskaket  Sea  Path. 


The  Department  of  Environmental  Management  acquired  a  conservation  restriction  on  the  191  -acre  Isaacs 

property,  which  is  now  part  of  the  Massachusetts  Audubon's  Aliens  Pond  Wildlife  Sanctuary.  The  Department 

protected  21  properties  in  all  in  Fiscal  Year  1999.  See  page  14  for  a  full  description  of  this  project. 


DEM  Conservation  Trust 

This  report  was  principally  funded  by  the  DEM  Conservation  Trust,  established  in  1991  to  receive 
donations,  bequests,  gifts,  or  restitution  in  order  to  advance  the  Commonwealth's  recreational  and 
conservation  interests.  Tax-deductible  contributions  to  the  Trust  can  be  earmarked  for  particular  parks  or 
programs  of  the  donor's  choice,  or  can  be  designated  for  use  wherever  the  need  is  greatest.  The  Trust  may 
also  accept  gifts  of  land  and  conservation  restrictions  to  be  held  and  managed  for  recreational  and 
conservation  purposes.  For  more  information  about  how  to  donate  to  the  Conservation  Trust,  please 
contact  Elizabeth  M.  Pifer  at  617-626-1318. 
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Protecting  the  natural, 

cultural,  and  historic  resources 

of  Massachusetts  since  1898. 
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